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Sacred Coo 


HAVE often wondered why it is that otherwise sensible people exhibit 

i such an unjudicial attitude when it comes to taking sides for or against 
college football. Almost everybody agrees that football is the 
embodiment of all the manly virtues. The ®iilestion at issue is the 
abuses which have arisen out of it in, this tatter day. I have come to the 


\ 


conclusion that the gems ies ‘in a deep-seated feeling of insecurity 


and lack of faith with regard to the religiowd) motivated liberal arts 
program. The attitude is essentially@failure of nerve.  Inter-collegiate 
football competition with all its exaggerated emphases and abuses is 
defended because it is felt that witout eh lege will collapse. Just 
as youngsters sometimes join the Sunday school so as to be able to attend 
the Sunday school picnic, it is believed that young men and women go to 
college for the sake of football games and that the public supports colleges 
for the same reason. So ingrained is this feeling that it generates self- 
deception and admits of no rational analysis. It accounts for the fact 
that by and large the clergy and the church-minded people are among 
the staunchest supporters of the athletic status quo. Defense of the 
system is basically a counsel of despair and a reflection of faint-hearted- 
ness in commitment to the ideal of liberaleducation . . . Soobsessed 
are people with the notion that the system is forced upon them that they 
seldom pause to question whether the colleges are not themselves in part, 
at least, responsible for the state of affairs——WM. W. HALL, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Westminster College, in The Smaller College Talks Back, Richard 
R. Smith, Publisher. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Suggestion Offered About Common Problem 





Those Non-Resident Members 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

We, along with many other churches, 
have a large number of people on our non- 
resident roll. Many on this roll may run 
into the danger of losing active interest 
in the church if they are not very shortly 
connected with some church in the com- 
munity in which they live. 

It just occurred to me that the General 
Assembly’s Committee on the Minister and 
His Work might be of great service in this 
area. The ministers could send a list of 
their non-resident members (along with 
available addresses) to the Committee on 
the Minister and His Work. The commit- 
tee could then forward these names to the 
minister or presbytery in whose charge the 
people had moved. 

As it now stands, it is difficult for a local 
minister to know just where to send a 
notice in regard to one of his members 
who has moved. Two begin with he may 
not know the nearest church. And, if he 
did, he probably won’t know the name or 
the address of the clerk of the session of 
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**Now weknow in part” 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


(High School Dept.) 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 


Character 


student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 
A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 








that church. Even if he knew the minister 
of the church that minister may have 
moved to other work recently and neither 
his name, nor the name of the incoming 
minister has had time to be recorded in 
the Minutes of the General Assembly. 

If we had a central clearing agency for 
non-resident members I believe it would 
be of great help to many of our churches. 

JAMES M. McDANIEL. 

Franklin, W. Va. 


Well Above ‘‘Prudential’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I am enclosing something which I wrote 
OF iwestses seminary. The initial in- 
spiration came to me while studying for 
the Junior Comprehensive Examination. 
Let me hasten to add that there is no 
effort to reflect on the wisdom and quality 


of that examination, which rises well 
above the “prudential.” ‘ 
I venture to hope that others in the 


ministry may find some amusement in it, 
whether or not they are acquainted with 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” in which the Major General sings 
the song of which this is a parody. . . 
STUDENT. 


THE THEOLOGY STUDENT'S SONG 


(With apologies to the “Very Model 
of a Modern Major General) 


I am the very model of a student of the- 
ology; 

My wisdom is prudential, I admit without 
apology. 

I know the kings of Judah, and I quote the 
books Hebraical, 

From Genesis to 
trochaical. 

I recount with rev’rent aspect all the 
quirks of accent Grecian; 

I know the private nickname of the 
Emp’ror Diocletian; 

I can rattle off most glibly 
of ancient Israel . 

(stuck fora rhyme. . .) 


Malachi, in trimeter 


all the tribes 


(finds it.) 

And recite in seven languages the Weeping 
Prophet’s Misery-Yell!* 

I have memorized a lengthy list of docu- 
ments Patristical; 

I know the derivation of such odd words 
as “heuristical”’; 

Though my wisdom is prudential, 
without apology, 

I am the very model of a student of the- 
ology! 


I admit 


Of early Slavic history my knowledge is 
commodious: 





*Lamentations. 


I can reconstruct the lurid Judgement- 
mural of Methodius. 

I’m very well acquainted, too, with matters 
homiletical: 

I know the classic gestures, 
natural and synthetical. 

I have studied ancient China, and I lecture 
on the finest ease 

On customs of the Ch’in, Han, 
Sung, and Yuan dynasties. 

I readily can parse each Pu’al, 
and QalI see . 

(stuck for a rhyme... .) 


both the 


Sui, T'ang, 


Hithpa’el, 


(finds it.) 

And can quickly tell empiric factuality 
from fallacy! 

I interpret fossil hist’ry, whether Cambrian 
or Silurian, 

In the light of what I understand of ‘his- 
tory’ Niebuhrian; 

Though my wisdom is prudential, I admit 
without apology, 

I am the very model of a student of the- 
ology! 

GILBERTUS REDIVIVUS. 


Another Smith 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


. In your interesting note about Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith (OUTLOOK, Mar. 12), I 
missed the name of Dr. Sam Smith among 
the brothers. I heard it said that he was 
in his day the greatest steady preacher 
from Sunday to Sunday in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, 

P. FRANK PRICE. 
Florence, S. C. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE — Samuel Macon 
Smith, a half-brother, should haye been 
mentioned. He pas pastor of the First 
church, Columbia, 8, C., from 1889 until his 
death in 1910. 


Kind Offer from New York 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I am pastor of the John Hall Memorial 
Presbyterian (USA) church and also Prot- 
estant chaplain of the James Ewing 
Cancer Hospital in New York City. 

My parish is located within a relatively 
short distance from the following Metro- 
politan hospitals: 


Memorial Hospital 
New York Hospital 
Wichersham Hospital 
Park East Hospital 
James Ewing Hospital 


I have now and then been called in by 
these hospitals to visit critically ill pa- 
tients. 

Pastors of USA or US Presbyterian 
churches having parishioners in hospitals 
in New York City, East Side, Mid-Town 
area, are welcome to write me for I shall 
be happy to visit them while they are in 
the city. 

WILLIAM M. HUNTER. 
342 East 63rd St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Leith Gets First 
$2,500 Fellowship 


For Foreign Study 


Board of Education Award 


Goes to Alabama Pastor 


A $2,500 fellowship has been awarded 
by the Assembly’s Division of Higher 
Education to John H. Leith, pastor in 
Auburn, Ala. Announcement of the 
award was made by Hunter B. Blakely, 
secretary of the division. 

The name of the foundation making 
possible this graduate study will not be 
revealed, but it is in line with previously 
reported expectations that other gener- 
ous provision for such study would be 
made under similar auspices. 

Dr. Leith, who received his Ph. D. 
degree from Yale in 1948 on “John 
Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life,” 
expects now to continue his s tudies 
in Geneva as well as in Edinburgh. He 
expects to return to his Auburn pastor- 
ate after his study abroad. 

Last October the Board of Education 
approved a plan whereby six annual 
Presbyterian graduate fellowships are 
to be established, preferably for foreign 
study (OUTLOOK, Oct. 23). These are 
open to seminary, training school and 
college professors, student workers and 
pastors. Recipients are to be chosen 
on a strict merit basis. 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
GETS HEADLINE SPEAKERS 


Next summer’s meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Educational Associational of 
the South is bidding for the attention of 
Presbyterians all across the nation. It 
is doing this by including all American 
Presbyterian bodies which will partici- 
pate and by arranging a program which 
will command interest. 

Federal Judge John J. Parker will 
open the meeting with an address on 
“The Preservation of Freedom.” Leader 
of the daily discussion period will be 
Nels F. S. Ferre, of Vanderbilt Univers- 
ity, on “Christian Ethics and Higher 
Education.’”” Members of the customary 
panel have not been announced. 

Other speakers for this June 22-27 
meeting at Montreat, N. C., include: E. 
Fay Campbell, W. Taliaferro Thompson, 
Dallas H. Smith, W. W. Orr, John O. 
Gross, Kenneth J. Foreman and others. 

United Presbyterians, ARPs, Presby- 
terians, USA and others are expected to 
join in this conference. It is directed 
by Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of 
higher education. 


Men Elect ‘Chink’ Dewes President 


J. E. ‘“‘Chink’’ Dewes, Stuttgart, Ark., 
layman, is president of the Assembly’s 
Men’s Council for the new year. He 
succeeds Nat K. Reiney, Lewisburg, 
Tenn., in this position. 

Other officers elected are Emile Dieth, 
vice-president, New Orleans; Royal 
Brown, vice-president, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; E. F. McLeod, treasurer, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; Grant Webster, secretary, 
Houston, Texas; R. L. Landis, Jackson, 
Miss., representing the regional direc- 
tors; John W. McQueen, Birmingham, 
Ala., special representative. 

The recent four-day meeting held in 
Chattanooga replaced the former meet- 
ing held in Montreat in July. 


Seek ‘‘Progress’’ Completions 


Among the major projects of the 
Council was adoption of this Program 
of Progress objective: Completion of 
the goals set for religious education, 
home missions, and foreign missions as 
the major project for 1951-52. 

This objective is to be reached by 
what is called “Our Tithing Adventure,”’ 
involving a 13-weeks plan _ which 
churches will be asked to adopt for next 
September through November. Regard- 
less of original quotas, churches which 
participate in this plan will be counted 


Controversy’s Corner 





as having completed their Program of 
Progress goals. 

The plan calls for gifts which are 
over-and-above regular subscriptions to 
go into special Program of Progress en- 
velopes. 

The three-months plan follows in 
some particulars the so-called Belmont 
Covenant Plan which was used by many 
churches during the depression of the 
1930s. All church and presbytery or- 
ganizations are to be challenged to fol- 
low this procedure in helping raise the 
remaining half of the total $7,850,000 
which is being sought in the five-year 
program. 


Men’s Conventions Planned 


The other important item on the 
Council’s docket concerned preparation 
for the four regional men’s conventions 
which will be held from October 19 
through November 11 next fall. These 
are scheduled for Greensboro, N. C., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Dallas, Texas. More than 10,000 men 
are expected to attend the conventions 
which will have for their theme, “Christ 
and I—Partners in Action.’”’ Nationally 
known speakers are being engaged for 
the series. (PN) 


Oxnam Hits A. M. A. Propaganda 


Chicago (RNS) )—A medical service 
that ‘“‘is at once an expression of Chris- 
tian love rendered in an atmosphere 
that is Christian in spirit, and that 
maintains the highest of professional 
standards” is the best medical service 
that can be given. 

This statement was made by Metho- 
dist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New 
York to the convention of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association here. 

“Protestants demand the freedom 
necessary to render such service,” he 
said. “They are opposed to bureau- 
cratic dictates from the state, and are 
equally opposed to the reactionary prop- 
aganda of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation relative to the extension of in- 
surance plans for the payment of medi- 
cal and hospital fees.” 

The bishop said that an assessment 
put upon every American doctor (by the 
A. M. A.) to raise a propaganda fund 
is “a national disgrace.” He charged 
that this fund ‘is being used to misin- 
form a nation.” 


“There are no better doctors in the 
world than the American doctor,” 
Bishop Oxnam said. ‘Let these doc- 
tors, in cooperation with men acquainted 
with our national health needs, work out 
progressive answers to the problems, 
rather than pay their assessments to a 
little oligarchy that has fought advance 
for a generation. 

“Protestants want neither the 
shackles of the omnicompetent state nor 
the fetters of the incompetent American 
Medical Association.” 

Declaring that the issue is not social- 
ized medicine nor governmental medi- 
cine, he added: “Americans want 
neither, but they do want good health, 
and they want a way to pay for it.” 


Louisville Baptist Seminary 

Opens Doors for Negro Students 
The trustees of the Southern Baptist 

Seminary, Louisville, Ky., have provided 


for the admission of Negro students for 
the first time, according to a recent an- 








Similar action was taken 
recently by the Southwestern Baptist 
Seminary (Ft. Worth) and the Baptist 
seminary in New Orleans. The only 
other seminary operated by the South- 
ern Baptist convention, Golden Gate, at 
San Francisco, has never barred Negro 
students. 

The Louisville trustees acted after a 
year’s study of the situation. ‘For the 
Negroes will 

because of 


houncement. 


time being,’’ it was said, 


have to live off-campus 


crowded dormitory facilities. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Frederick H. Olert, First Presbyterian 
Church (USA), Detroit, Mich., has been 
called to become pastor of the Second 
church, (US), Richmond, Va. Dr. Olert 
was once a U. S. pastor (Paducah, Ky.), 
before going to Cincinnati, thence to 
Detroit. 

Paul Tudor Jones, First church, High 
Point, N. C., has been called to the pas- 








torate of the Grace Covenant church, 
Richmond, Va. 
R. K. Robinson, Jr., missionary to 


Korea, is now at 2009 Elmsmere Ave., 
Richmond 27, Va. 

W. Chester Keller from Charlotte, N. 
C., to 3402 Carrington Ave., Memphis 
11, Tenn. 

G. Sexton Buchanan from Abingdon, 
VavV., to the Smyrna church, Waynes- 
boro, Va. 

Malcolm B. Koehler, formerly of 
Clyde, Ohio (Presbyterian, USA), is now 
pastor of the Madison, Tenn., church, 
105 Neely’s Bend Road. 

Walter K. Maude, Jackson, Ky., is 
now at 171 Market St., Lexington, Ky., 
where he is executive secretary and 
stated clerk of Lexington-Ebenezer 
Presbytery. 

Richard S. Poole, formerly of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, is now pas- 
tor of the Mahota Memorial church, 
Durant, Okla. 

J. Don Skinner, formerly of Donalson- 
ville, Ga., is pastor of the Williamston, 
N. C., church. 

J. P. Stevenson, Birmingham, Ala., is 
serving as stated supply of the Grace- 
Covenant church there. 

Jas. Monroe Terrell, recent Columbia 
Seminary graduate, is the new pastor at 
Calhoun, Ga. 

Albert J. McCartney, Washington, D. 
C., has accepted a position as a religious 
consultant with the Voice of America. 
Dr. McCartney, who recently concluded 
five years of service with the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club, will help inter- 
pret American religious life in connec- 
tion with the Voice of America overseas 
broadcasts. 

Wm. J. Stanway from Macon, Miss., 
to 206 S. 24th Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Raleigh M. Engle, Hampton, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Purity church, 
Chester, S. C. effective May 1. 

John W. Largent, Jr., Paltaka, Fla., 


4 


will become pastor of the Highlawn 
church, Huntington, W. Va., on April 1. 
Address: 2841 Collis Ave. 

Fred W. Walker will become the full- 
time pastor of the Belfast, Tenn., church 
April 1. He has also been serving 
the Petersburg and Gregory’s Chapel 
churches. This is the first time the Bel- 
fast church has had a full-time minister. 

J. F. Fleming, 
dent 


formerly superinten- 
missions for Columbia 
Presbytery, has been called to the Lynn- 
ville, Tenn., and Brick Churches, and 
the home missions office is being discon- 
tinued. 


of home 


‘FREEDOMS” AWARD 

Sdward D. Gates, First Presbyterian 
church, Peoria, Ill., was recently 
awarded the $1,500 first prize in the 
sermon category in the Freedoms Foun- 
dation awards at Valley Forge, Pa. 
Second prize went to Walter R. Cour- 
tenay, First church, Nashville, Tenn. 
(see page 10). 


DEATH 

M. Clifford Liddell, 77, Atlanta, Ga., 
retired minister of Southwest Georgia 
Presbytery, died Feb. 26. Mr. Liddell 
was pastor at Donalsonville and Climax, 
Ga., for some years. Earlier service was 
in Oklahoma, Tennessee, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Kentucky. 

Bryon B. Long, 62, pastor of the De 
Queen, Ark., church since 1942, died 
there March 9. Earlier pastorates had 
taken him to Prairie Grove, Ark.; 
Bridgeport, Coahoma and Odessa, 
Texas; Union Springs, Ala., and Cedar- 
town, Ga. Two ministerial brothers are: 
Flynn V. Long, Austin, Texas, andRos- 
well C. Long, Charlotte. 

L. M. Allison, 54, pastor of the Pressly 
Memorial Reformed Presby- 
terian church, Statesville, N. C., died in 
a Salisbury hospital March 13. 


Associate 


USA NOMINEE 

Allan MacLachlan Frew, pastor of the 
First church, Ardmore, Pa., has been 
named as a candidate for the moderator- 
ship of the Presbyterian, USA, Assembly 
at its coming Cincinnati meeting (May 
24-30). Harrison Ray Anderson, Fourth 
church, Chicago, has previously been 
nominated. 


DALLAS SEMINARY LECTURER 

Clarence E. Macartney, First church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will deliver the W. H. 
Griffith Thomas Memorial lectures at the 
Dallas, Texas, Theological Seminary 
April 17-20. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including Presbyterian, U. 8S. and U. 8S. A. 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

@Sherman, Texas, First church, 425 mem- 
bers; three or four August Sundays; one 
morning and one mid-week service. Desire 
western New York, N. W. Penn., or N. E. 
Ohio. Manse exchange. Jack T. Goody- 
koontz, 411 N. Binkley, Sherman, Texas, 

eWatlhalla, S. C., Bethel and Walhalla 
churches, 200 members; four July Sun- 


days. Desire preaching opportunity in or 
near New Haven, Conn., with use of manse, 
A. L. Tubbs, Walhalla, S. C. 

e@Princeton, W. Va., First church, 500 
members; four August Sundays. Prefer 
vicinity of Boston or New York, or beach 
anywhere. Manse exchange. John 4, 
Womeldorf, 403 Park Ave., Princeton, W 
Va. 

@Ozone Park, N. Y., Glen Morris church, 
350 members; two August Sundays; one 
service Sunday morning; 2 C. E. societies 
Sunday night. Prefer upper N. Y. State, 
central area, or New Jersey. A. G. Cres. 
cenzo, 118 St. & 109 Ave., Ozone Park 16, 
N. Y. 

@Moosic, Pa., church of 425 members, 
between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre; near 
Pocono Mtns.; 90 miles from Philadelphia; 
four August Sundays, one Sunday morning 
service. Prefer ocean or lake location. 
Manse exchange. Wm, J. Frazer, 625 Main 
St., Moosic 7, Pa. 

@Brooklyn, N. Y., Bushwick church, 425 
members; four July Sundays. Prefer East- 
ern Penn., New Jersey. P. C. Curt, 975 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

@Parsons, W. Va., Parsons church, 175 
members, mountain climate; fishing, swim- 
ming, horseback riding; four or five June- 
August Sundays. Prefer location near 
seminary or good library. Manse ex- 
change. Harold D. Shiflet, 179 Spruce St., 
Parsons, W. Va. 

@Hot Springs, Va., church of 200 mem- 
bers in internationally known resort, near 
Homestead Hotel; one Sunday service; 
chapel service optional. Four Sundays, 
August-Sept. 2. Prefer Great Lakes or N. 
Y. City area. Manse exchange. D F. 
Helm, Hot Springs, Va. 

@Brownwood, Texas. Bangs and Talpa 
churches, 49 members each, morning serv- 
ice in each. Four June Sundays. Prefer 
Arkansas or El Paso area. Manse ex- 
change, W. B. Gray, 1510 Indian Creek 
Road, Prownwood, Texas. 

eWaterloo, Iowa, Westminster church 
1,200 members. Four July or August Sun- 


days. One service each Sunday, Cedar 
Falls Bible conference nearby. City of 
60,000; mid-west farming area. Prefer 


Southeastern U. S. Warren K. Martin, 720 
W. 4th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

@Elk City, Okla., First church, 215 mem- 
bers. Two or four August Sundays. De- 
sire any place with satisfactory vacation 
experience. Willing to meet all parish 
Manse desired but cannot furnish 
one here. J. Frederick Speer, 412 W. 2nd 
St., Elk City, Okla. 


needs, 


WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 


e@Vicinity of N. Y. City, three Sundays 
July 15-Aug. 23. Manse exchange avail- 
able, delightful ocean beaches. L. A. Tay- 
lor, Executive Secretary, Wilmington Pres- 
bytery, 209 N. 13th St., Wilmington, N. C. 

@N. Y. City, Philadelphia area, or moun- 
tain section of Va. Six Sundays, July 1- 
Sept. 1. Wife is professional organist; 
would substitute. Oo. Andrew Howey, 
Montpelier, Ohio., First church, 200 mem- 
bers. 

@Southern Florida, on east coast. Four 
August Sundays. John P. La Forte, 38 
Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y., West- 
minster (U. P.) church, 208 members. 

eLa., Tex., Ariz., Colo. Three or four 
July-Aug. Sundays. Irving 0. Thompson, 
Larimore, N. D., three rural churches, 150 
members. 

e@Vicinity of Philadelphia. Prefer rural 
or smalltown church west of city; will 
consider any other near. Use of manse de- 
sirable. Four August Sundays, Wm. §. 
Smythe, Jr., Naxera, Va., Severn & Groves 
Mill churches, 100 & 75 members. 

@In or near Washington, D. C., month of 
August or July. Use of manse desirable. 
J. M. MeKnight, Box 457, Crestview, Fla. 

eN. Y., Penn., New England. Four July- 
Aug. Sundays. Marion G. Bradwell, Way- 
cross, Ga., First church, 525 members. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Presbyterians on the Prairies 


OME WEEKS ago there appeared 
in the Letters to the Editors sec- 
tion of THE PRESBYTERIAN 

OUTLOOK a plea for better understand- 
ing between the various parts of the 
Presbyterian Church, US and USA. Per- 
haps if a few ministers or laymen would 
take the time to evaluate objectively 
their strength and weakness, their bias 
or emphasis, their need and their prob- 
lems, in the part of the country in which 
they live, perhaps we would forget our 
suspicions of one another, and union 
could be achieved. 

Those who would forestall union 
among the various Presbyterian bodies 
feed us on groundless rumor and seek 
to cultivate suspicions that we are too 
liberal or too conservative, that we are 
fundamentalists or that we are modern- 
ists, that we are unorthodox or that we 
are narrowly denominational. If we 
know nothing about each other except 
what we are told by those who do not 
want to see us united, then our union 
is delayed because we don’t know if 
we want to join ourselves to those in 
the other church who have been painted 
in such vile hues. 

Perhaps some Presbyterians in the 
‘Deep South” would like to know some- 
thing about the Presbyterians who live 
out here on the prairie lands of west- 
ern Kansas. Even own church 
doesn’t know too much about us out 
here. Before I came to western Kansas 
after service as a chaplain in World 
War II, one of my friends in the min- 
istry upon hearing of my acceptance 
of a call to the church I now serve 
asked me, “Can't you find a church 
anywhere except in Kansas? It is too 
bad you have to go away out there.” 


our 


The Problem of Distance 


“Away out there’ describes one of 
our greatest problems, that of distance. 
When itinerations are mapped out in 
Philadelphia or New York offices of the 
Boards, three or four presbyteries are 
grouped together for a three or four 
day scheduling. The speaker sent out 
spends most of his time on the road be- 
tween speaking engagements. Our 
presbytery covers the southwestern 
quarter of Kansas. It is roughly 300 
miles east and and 200 miles 
north and south. There are 26 churches 
in the area, varying in size from a mem- 
bership of six to a membership of nearly 
1,500. They are located in small cities, 
towns, villages and in the open coun- 


west 


try, almost any kind of a situation you 
could find elsewhere. 


Were established as 


These churches 
the country was 
opened up by the building of the trans- 
continental railroads in the 1870’s and 
80’s. Consequently our lines of com- 

*Stated Clerk Larned Presbytery, 
Kansas Synod, USA. 
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munication are good on the east and 
west basis, but poor on the north and 
south lines. An automobile is a ne- 
cessity, and most open-country driving 
is in the range of sixty to eighty miles 
an hour. 

The backbone of the economy of this 
country is wheat farming, cattle and 
oil, and statistics show this area to be 
one of the most prosperous in the 
U. S. A. during the past ten years. 
Nearly half of the young people gradu- 
ating from high school in this area en- 
roll in college, so the cultural level of 
the communities is high. The Presby- 
terian Church in most places is the 
preference of the business and profes- 
sional groups. 


Laymen Are Active 


The laymen of the church take an 
active interest in the affairs of presby- 
tery. At the spring meeting 21 of the 
26 churches of the presbytery were rep- 
resented by elders. The laymen are 
active on the committees of presbytery, 
and at the present time three standing 
committees are headed by laymen. The 
women are organized into a Presbyte- 
rial Society and they make their work 
very effective. The custom of the pres- 
bytery is that men be elders, but some 
congregations have elected women as 
elders and two years ago a woman was 
a Commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The work of the young people is well- 


organized into the Westminster Fellow- 
ship program of the church. At the 
last Presbytery-wide rally, held in the 
extreme southwestern part of the pres- 
bytery where the average one-way driv- 
ing distance was 75 miles, there were 
more than 100 young people in atten- 
dance. There were 143 enrolled in the 
Junior Hi Camp of the presbytery last 
summer. Real leadership is being de- 
veloped, for this is a youth-led program 
with adult advisors. Young people 
from this presbytery have been tapped 
for leadership of synod and national 
youth offices. 


What Ministers Believe 


Ministers and their beliefs seem to 
be the greatest barrier to reunion. If 
I were to classify the ministers of this 
presbytery who are pastors, I would 
classify none as radical fundamentalists, 
nine as conservatives, five as neither 
liberal or conservative, and two as lib- 
erals. This classification is on the basis 
of theological standpoint. The churches 
tend to favor the more conservative the- 
ological views, but allow the minister 
complete freedom in his preaching. 

Three of our pastors were originally 
ordained in other denominations. Six 
Presbyterian seminaries are represented 
among the pastors, McCormick, Prince- 
ton, Omaha, Dubuque, Western and San 
Anselmo. The age of the oldest pastor 
still active is 77, the age of the young- 
est is 30. The average age would be 
about fifty. Salaries range from $2,700 
and manse to $6,300 and manse, with 
the average salary about $3,450. 

The churches have been growing, with 





The Fellowship of Prayer, Lenten Season, 1951 


They Crucified the Prince of Life 


But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer . 


and killed the Prince of life-—Acts 3:14-15 (K. J. V.). 


The crucifixion was ghastly business. 


about it in a more polite manner. 


Read the chapter. 


When we crucify Christ we go 


James Moffatt translates the phrase, 


“the pioneer of Life,’”’ giving us the picture of a Man who marks a new 


trail. 


It is so easy to put a pioneer to death, to give Jesus as a breaker of 


new paths, a premature but effective burial. 

We do it by burying him under a multitude of other interests which 
we label ‘‘must’’ in the midst of a very crowded schedule. 

We paint him and hang him on the walls of our homes, or put him in 
stained-glass windows, but not in our private lives. 

We give him royal titles such as ‘‘King of Kings,’”’ and ‘Lord of 
Lords,”’ but deny him all real power, until he becomes little more than a 


puppet king. 


We put him in a Book, and then put it on a shelf in the living-room 


as though it were a museum piece. 
the Prince of Life dead or alive? 


It is so easy to lay Jesus away. Is 


Let Us Pray: We would learn, O Lord, the paths that Jesus broke for 
our feet, and because he trod that way first, may we not fear to follow. 


Amen. 


From The Fellowship of Prayer, prepared by Frederick K. Stamm for the 


National Council of Churches. 


Copyright 1951. 








much of the credit being due to the 
New Life Movement and the better co- 
ordination of the Sunday school work. 
All churches are loyal to the program 
of the church. The benevolence giving 


has been increasing steadily. Most 
churches and manses are in excellent 
condition. 

Needed: Ministers 


One of the problems we face con- 


The 


HE ONE PURPOSE of the church 
T': to bring men and women to 

Christ. We must never lose sight 
of that fact. We must plan all of our 
church programs and our expansion to- 
ward that one end. It is easy to become 
involved in a building program— it is 
easy to spend time and money on educa- 
tional facilities and activities—but we 
must stop to consider what we want to 
accomplish with these facilities and pro- 
grams. Do they help us to bring boys 
and girls to Christ? Will they enable 
those already in the church to live a 
more Christian life? We must always 
remember that ‘‘Evangelism is the heart 
of Christianity.”’ 

Perhaps never in history have 
men and women been more conscious 
of the events taking place throughout 
the world. Man weapons 
of war that are so destructive that we 
have within the ability to 
destroy not that we 
afraid of these but we 
are afraid of the men who possess them. 
We are all of the fact that 
during such times as these there is a 
great need for stability, for a balance 
that will help us all to overcome the 
difficulties of the day and to bring our 
world back to a saner and more secure 
way of life. Those of us in the church 
feel that it is our responsibility as in- 
dividual members, the church 
as a whole, to give this stability and 


our 


has created 


our power 
ourselves. It is 
are weapons, 


conscious 


and for 


serve as a balance during these crucial 
times. It is encouraging that men and 
women in all walks of life are thinking 
of these same problems. We sense this 


when we talk to our friends, we read 
about this each day in our daily papers 
and magazines. It gives us encourage- 
ment then 


nized our world problems, that we are 


to see that we have recog- 
trying to find a solution for them, and 
that there the 
urgency of the situation to get action. 
We of the church must give the leader- 
and. women 


is sufficient interest in 


ship and join with men 
everywhere to help solve today’s prob- 


lems. ' 
Minds Are Disturbed 


We find the minds of people dis- 


*Mr. and Mrs. Litz leaders in 
many phases of the church's life. They 
the Second church, 


are 


are members of 
Little Rock, Ark. 


stantly is getting ministers for our 
vacant churches. We are about as far 
as it is possible to get from the semi- 
naries which are the usual source of 
supply. Ministers are usually called 
from churches farther east, Missouri, 
Illinois and Iowa being the most likely 
hunting areas. Our ministers, for the 
most part, are natives of the Middle 
West with a sprinkling of Easterners. 

Salaries, living conditions and oppor- 


tunities are good in this area, but many 
ministers are afraid to come to Kansas, 
especially western Kansas. The churches 
are willing to respond to good leader- 
ship, and are eagerly seeking it in their 
pulpits. Our Presbyterians are about 
like Presbyterians everywhere, for we 
believe in the same doctrines and wor- 
ship the same God, and we trust for 


our salvation in the same Christ. 


Heart of Christianity 


By A. WALTON and LUCILLE 
LITZ* 


turbed. They seek something that will 


bring them peace—something that will 
enable them to face each day as it 
comes. We all need that faith in the 


future that can only come when men 
and women are Christians. 

We speak of America as a “Christian 
nation” but only half of our people be- 
long to any church. We know that peo- 
ple do not ordinarily take this step by 
themselves; must speak to 
them and lead them to unite with the 
church. In the past we have placed 
most of this responsibility upon our pas- 
They have done an excellent job, 
but they cannot reach the millions who 
not Christians. Church men and 
aid in this task if it is 
to be accomplished. 


someone 


tors. 


are 
women must 
Visitation us this 

Here is a practical and 
method that enables our 
ministers to multiply their efforts. It 


evangelism gives 
opportunity. 


time-tested 


has been a great personal experience 
to those who have tried it. In many 
cases men and women have. been 


reached who could not be interested by 
the Here is a part of our 
chureh that laymen can 
do, and are doing, successfully. 

The important thing is to get the job 


minister. 
responsibility 


48% of Studies 


In nine cases out of 10 the study of 
the rural pastor is in his home, not in 
the church. Most rural churches do not 
full-time janitor to keep the 
church heated, nor do they have a secre- 
tary to answer the phone when the pas- 
tor is out. 

In 55.7 per cent of the cases it is lo- 
cated on the first floor of the parsonage, 
in 31.9 per cent it is upstairs, and in 
12.4 per cent it is in the church. 

In a recent survey of 1,171 parson- 
ages, only 52 per cent of the pastors said 
they had an adequate study. 

As a rule the pastors preferred an 
ovtside entrance direct to their study or 
through a front hall. 

Only 54 per cent said their study was 
suitable for personal interviews. Only 


have a 


done. There are millions of men and 
women waiting for someone to come and 
bring this message to them. This hag 
been proven by the reception given to 
those who have tried ‘‘Visitation Evan- 
gelism.’”’ Time after time we go into 
the home and have them say, ‘‘We have 
thought of uniting with the church but 
somehow didn’t get around to doing it. 
We are so glad you took this time to 
call ‘on us.” 

The main objective of our Program 
of Progress is Evangelism. If that is 
carried out successfully, all other ob- 
jectives will be reached. Now is the 
time for every church in our Assembly 
to put forth renewed effort to reach and 
serve the people in its community. Let’s 
not forget that “Christ is the only an- 
swer’’ to the problems of men and wo- 
men, and the only answer to the prob- 
lems of the world. 


The Way to New Life 


A church that has evangelism as its 
central objective will have new life—its 
members will be alert to their respon- 
sibilities—and its message will be 
spread throughout the community and 
to the uttermost parts of the world. 

Let us remember that evangelism fs 
a personal matter and, as Disraeli has 
said, ‘‘No one can impart faith who does 
not have faith; only those can persuade 
whe are persuaded.” 


Are Inadequate 


45 per cent had a telephone in their 
study. Two-thirds of the studies have 
a large-top table. Over half of them 
have a desk lamp. In three-fourths of 
the studies there is a mimeograph ma- 
chine. Half of the parsonages have a 
storage closet in the study. If there is 
no place for the minister to store his 
things, the room always appears out of 
order. When he leaves the house he 
is apt to ask his wife not to disturb 
things, ‘‘because he knows exactly where 
everything is.”’ 


One rural minister reported that in 
one month he had 46 different people 
stop in at his study to see him. His 


well-equipped study had its influence on 
at least 46 people that month. 
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2. The Ruling Elder 


Now that we have before us the frank 
suggestions of rank-and-file members, 
ministers and church officers, with their 
ideas about Ruling Elders, let us try 
to see what they mean. 

It should be obvious that the office 
of the elder is one of great honor as 
well as of large opportunity for useful 
service. Perhaps one of the greatest 
dangers connected with it is that a man 
shall claim the honor and fail to ren- 
der the service for which he morally 
obligates himself when he accepts ordi- 
nation. When this is done it becomes 
an empty honor and the man demeans 
an honorable office. 

The first demand of those who re- 
sponded, therefore, seems to be that the 
man who fills this office shall be active; 
that is, that he shall do what he pledges 
himself to do. As with any other office 
or work, it is far better for a man 
never to accept the office than to accept 
it and make little or no effort to do the 
work. 


The Man He is 


But the work an elder does as an 
elder depends fundamentally upon the 
kind of man he is. He is chosen for 
moral and spiritual qualities, as well 
as for his practical usefulness. He is 
to be an example to the congregation, 
and in all his relationships—at home, 
at his work, in his community—he is 
shown what it means for an earnest man 
to take seriously what Christ demands 
of us all. 

If you want to know the real stand- 
ards of a congregation it is not a bad 
test to look at the homes of the elders 
and at their children. What are they 
like? What do the elders’ wives and 
children do in and for the church and 
what standards do they uphold? 

The ‘‘merely negative’ virtues are 
not to he despised, but they are not 
enough to qualify a man for the elder- 
ship. There ought to be some specific 
things he does not do, but there ought 
also to be plenty of positive virtues 
which mark his life. He ought to be 
good and he ought also to be good for 
something. 

The elder ought to be an informed 
man. This does not mean that he 
should be able to pass some kind of 
examination on the facts of the Bible, 
church history and the present life of 
the church. It does mean that he ought 
to be interested enough to want to in- 
form himself and to improve his knowl- 
edge by every good means that offers 
itself, 

The elder is called to deal with ideas, 
values, policies. He ought to be a man 
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of sound moral and spiritual judgment. 
He ought to be constantly sharpening 
his spiritual awareness by regular habits 
of prayer, meditation, reading of the 
Bible, and also the reading of other 
books which reveal how God has worked 
and is now working in the hearts of 
men and in the life of the world. 

The man who fills this office ought 
to have, or develop, an interest in the 
various organizations within the congre- 
gation. He will not expect the pastor 
to represent him in relation to the Sun- 
day school or the young people’s group. 
The pastor is his own representative 
and he has enough to do in looking af- 
ter his own responsibility. No one else 
can take the elder’s place in this re- 
gard or in most others. 

Evidently some elders, with their chil- 
dren grown up and away from home, 
don’t know much about the young peo- 
ple’s work, if the suggestions which we 
carried here last week are indicative. 
They will do well to remember their 
responsibility to all the members of the 
congregation and not simply that to the 
adults. 


His Wider Service 


Furthermore, in considering the 
elder’s work, he has a small conception 
of his office if he sees it simply in terms 
of serving the communion and attend- 
ing meetings of the session. The good 
that he is able to do in serving com- 
munion and at session meetings de- 
pends, in large part, upon how faithful 
he is in visiting the sick, in making 
newcomers welcome, in seeking out 
prospective members, and in establish- 
ing understanding and cordial relations 
with the individual members of the con- 
gregation. 

Here is an elder, for example, who 
never misses an opportunity to get well 
acquainted with every new person and 
stranger who comes to the church. Is 
it any wonder, then, that many people 
in his church now say, “I am a mem- 
ber here because when [ first came 
Mr.———gave me a friendly welcome 
and the next time I came he called me 
by my name.” 

The church officer, these people in- 
sist, has a duty to be at the regular 
meetings of his church. This should 
not need stressing for if the leaders in 
the church do not take the church’s 
services seriously, who should? 

The elder’s opportunity for service 
does not stop with the congregation and 
his own community. By his very office 
he has an obligation to the presbytery, 
the synod and the General Assembly. 
If he is faithful in his customary duties 
and if he keeps himself informed, he 
will not feel lost and ineffective when 
he is sent to presbytery, synod or As- 
sembly. If he does not keep up with 
the important issues before the church 
he ought to feel out of place whether 
he goes to presbytery or not. 


When He Becomes Inactive 


Several people who were quoted last 
week insisted that some provision be 
made to care for the inactive elder; 
that since there is an age-limit for pas- 
tors there ought to be such a limit for 
elders; that an elder ought to resign 
when he cannot do the work of an 
elder; and that, where it is not already 
followed, the limited term, or rotary, 
plan be followed in order to keep the 
session fresh and vigorous and to avoid 
embarrassment to individuals or the 
demeaning of the elder’s office. A large 
number of churches, of course, are op- 
erating under the provision of the Book 
of Church Order which permits the term 
to be limited. 

Age is not necessarily a good quali- 
fication for this office; spiritual discern- 
ment is. Many younger men have 
spiritual qualities which some older men 
will never have. Therefore, it would 
be good for many churches to elect 
younger men who are well qualified in- 
stead of doing as some do when they 
look about for men with large business 
or financial connections and responsibill- 
ties in the community. Such men, they 
feel, will add ‘‘prestige”’ to their church. 


Not to ‘*Boss” 


The elders will be aware that they 
are not to “boss” the pastor. Some 
sessions, seeing the term “ruling elder” 
take the phrase too seriously. We would 
do well to drop the ‘ruling’ part of 
this and stress the meaning of service. 
Neither are they the pastor’s assistants 
to do his bidding. Rather, they are a 
team, with definite responsibilities, in- 
dividually and together, and they will 
realize their highest possibilities when 
they pray and plan and work—together. 

The elder’s work is a grand work— 
as he makes it that, by his own devo- 
tion to his people, his patient coopera- 
tion with his fellow-elders, and his daily 
growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of his Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

NEXT WEEK—tThe Deacon. 
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EDITORIAL 


National Church College Day 
April 8 as Na- 
Day can easily 





The designation of 
tional Church College 
be another annoying addition to an al- 
days and 
It can also be something else. 
It can be a time church’s 
colleges and church members take stock 
of their educational program and look 
frankly at the policies under which 
they are operating. 

These independent institutions always 
have te justify their existence. With 
our publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities, they have to demonstrate why 
and how they contribute uniquely to 
the educational task. If we are squeam- 
ish about this point and do not insist 
upon a unique contribution from these 


ready-cluttered calendar of 
seasons. 


when the 


institutions then we are recreant to our 
If we justify their existence 
on purely sentimental grounds and if 
we fail to demand high 
under high standards, then we become 
party to an unworthy scheme in duplic- 
ity. 

In connection with the April 8 ob- 


own trust. 


performance 


we are here recommending 


servance, 
two books. One was published last 
year: The Mind’s Adventure by Howard 
Lowry, president of the College of 
Wooster. 

The other book, published only in re- 
cent weeks, is calied, The Small College 
Talks Back, and its author is William 
W. Hall, Jr., president of Westminster 
College in Fulton, Mo. (see cover). 

These volumes summon colleges and 
patrons alike to the development of in- 
stitutions which perform the unique 
service which we have mentioned above. 
Money is important, and every institu- 
tion feels that it desperately needs more, 
but there is something else more basic 
and more widely needed than money. 
It is this wholehearted commitment to 
a program which is so well based and 
so honestly executed that it can com- 
mand support that is financial, moral, 
intellectual—and enthusiastic. 


Lowry. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.50. 

The Small College Talks Back. W. 
W. Hall, Jr., Richard R. Smith, New 
York. $3.00. 


Political Parties vs. a Good College 


Episcopal Bishop Coadjutor John E. 
Hines, of Texas, recently made this 
statement which is relevant to National 
Church College Day: 


The other day an acquaintance of 
mine declined to make a contribution 
to a church educational institution, be- 
cause, said he, he anticipated giving 
every extra dollar he could find to aid 
a political party’s aspirations! His 
logic was that unless this party achieves 
power, ‘“‘free enterprise’ wil perish. 
And if free enterprise perishes, freedom 
itself is LOST! 


I suppose it would be impossible to 
convince him of a basic fallacy, namely 
“Salvation by political control.’”’ He is 
gambling that “men who ‘know’ what 
is right’ will do what is right; that 
“winning power,’’ they can be counted 
upon to use it wisely! He will be all 
right—if the polling booths return only 
God-fearing men, but unless the men 
of his party are God-fearing men, their 
best intentions will be corrupted by hu- 
man arrogance, their control of power 
will be debased by human partisanship, 
their judgment will be perverted by ab- 
sence of humilitv. human pride. And 
the last state of this nation will be 
worse than the first. 


Mind you, I am not speaking against 
any one political party. I am speaking 
against all political parties when it is a 
matter of choosing to spend your extra 
dollars on capturing political control or 
producing God-fearing men and women. 
One of the choices is bound to be idol- 
atrous. 
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In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 











OD has put enough of his 
own money into the 
hands of Presbyterians 

to do all he expects the Pres- 
byterian Church to do for this 
world, if he eould only get 
that money back into his own 


work.—SELECTED. 











THE CHURCH at Brevard, N. C., re- 
cently purchased a resort hotel, the 
Franklin, in that community and is 
using its commodious facilities as a 
place of worship and for all other edu- 
cational and fellowship activities. The 
hotel, built in 1895, has, among other 
items of equipment, 53 bathrooms. 
os ” a 
AN EASTER broadcast over CBS from 
Korea will bring a message by Chap- 
lain Dunean N. Naylor, a Presbyterian, 
U. S., minister. Time of the broadcast 
will depend on local schedules. 
. * - 
JAPAN’S International Christian Uni- 
versity is to be the object of interest, 
prayers and gifts during the week of 
April 29-May 6. Groups desiring sup- 
plies for this important effort should 
write the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Inc., 44 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10. New president of 
this foundation is the famous Kenneth 
Seott Latourette of the Yale Divinity 
School. Executive secretary is Stanley 
I. Stuber, who has been director of pro- 
motion for Church World Service for 
the past two years. 
~ 7 * 
OUT OF EVERY thousand children fin- 
ishing the fifth grade, 900 have the 
ability to go through high school. Yet, 
only 403 do so. Out of that same thou- 
sand, 320 have the ability to go through 
college; only 70 do so. Thus every 
year, the nation is failing to train 55 
per cent of those who ought to finish 
high school and 76 per cent of those 
who could profit from college. More 
than half of American youths go 
through life functioning below the level 
of their full potential—COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 
ae * 7 
YOUNG PEOPLE in junior high and 
high schools in Peoria, Ill., were given 
checklists last month in an effort to 
determine questions uppermost in their 
minds. (Discussion groups in a Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week program were 
then set up in line with expressed in- 
terests. ) With approximately 4,500 
voting, the questions, with each one 
marking five, were as follows: 


1. Can 
1,907. 

2. Interfaith dating and marriage, 1,- 
888. 

3. How about this thing—prejudice? 
1,231. 

4. What can we do to make America 
more conscious of Christianity? 1,100. 

5. What’s wrong with the church to- 
day? 1,029. 

6. Religion in the home, 1,023. 


Christianity prevent wars? 


7. Is the Bible true? 969. 
&. Life—is it for a purpose? 917. 
9. Does prayer change things? 912. 
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10. The do’s and don’ts of Christian- 
ity, 872. 

11. How can I become a better Chris- 
tian? 839. 

12. How to improve a local church 
youth group, 789. 

13. Does the church sacrifice its ideals 
to compromise with modern times? 684. 

14. Religion and science, 677. 

15. What does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian? 602. 

16. How can I believe in God when 
there is so much evil in the world? 600. 

17. What can I do to make the church 
stronger? 486. 


18. Why pray? 411. 


Christian? 376. 

20. Who is your God? 345. 

21. Is Christianity a good invest- 
ment? 294. 

22. Why religion? Why the church? 
249. 


23. Why be a Christian? 228. 
Last year, these led the list: 


1. What is sin? 
givable sin? 883. 

2. Will we always have wars? 874. 

3. Is the church necessary for human 
progress? 696. 

4. Why men don’t drink, 631. 

5. Can you have fun and be a Chris- 


Is there an unfor- 








19. Should we try to make others tian? 621. 

eNOTE—Throughout the new church year Circle Bible studies for the 
Women of the Church will deal with the 10 Commandments. Dr. Fore- 
man begins a series which will continue throughout this time.—Editors. 


THE TEN COMANDMENTS 


Professor’s Preface 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





N THIS CORNER for some months, 

from time to time there will be, it 

is noped, some reflections on the 
Ten Commandments. This being so, a 
few notes by way of introduction may 
be in order. 

Those who wish to study the Ten 
Commandments seriously are recom- 
mended to read the following:* (a) The 
Decalogue, by R. H. Charles, a distin- 
guished Old Testament scholar. This 
book goes thoroughly into the 
text and background of the Ten Com- 
mandments than any other book known 
to the writer; and also contains chap- 
ters on the meanings of these laws 
which are valuable even though the 
book itself is not a new one. Perhaps 
not digestible for the general public, 
but valuable for ministers and teachers. 
(b) Foundations for Reconstruction, by 
Elton Trueblood, a Quaker. This brief 
book is a convincing argument for the 
vital present-day importance of these 
laws, showing specifically what they 
mean in our life today. (c) These 
Things Abide, by our own Joseph Gettys 
of the Assembly’s Training School. This 
is the women’s circle Bible study for 
1951-1952, and it would do the men 
good to borrow and read it as well. 
(d) The Larger Catechism (not the 
Shorter Catechism), questions 91-151. 
This contains some highly valuable ex- 
planations and _ interpretations, not 
found in the Shorter Catechism. Our 
creed pays more attention to the Ten 
Commandments than most Christian 
creeds do; and the Larger Catechism 
will be the background of these articles, 


more 





*Another helpful, newer, book: Old 
Wine in New Bottles, Gardiner M. Day, 
Morehouse-Gorham, Co., New York, 


1949. $2.—Kads. 
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though there will be no attempt to fol- 
low it in detail. 


N EXODUS 20:1-17 is found the form 
of the Ten Commandments most 
familiar to us; a later revised form 

is found in Deuteronomy 5:6-21. They 
are not called the ‘““‘Ten Commandments” 
in either place; but this phrase occurs 
in Exodus 34:28 and has long been 
traditional. They are quoted in the 
New Testament, Mark 10:19; Matthew 
19:18, 19; Romans 13:9. The order 
in these quotations does not agree with 
one another nor with the Exodus ver- 
sion; and the quotation never includes 
all we have in Exodus. It seems likely 
that the New Testament writers, and 
Jesus himself, were more interested in 
the essential meaning of the Command- 
ments than in verbal accuracy. 

It is sometimes said that other 
churches have a ‘‘different’’ set of Ten 
Commandments; but this is only super- 
ficially true. Some churches emphasize 


only the “short” form, e. g., ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother,’ without 
the long clauses of explanation. In this 


they follow the New Testament model, 
and of course the essence is the same. 

Some churches have a different num- 
bering from ours. In the original version 
no numbers are given, and it is left to 
the reader’s commonsense to affix the 
numbers. Centuries ago Augustine ar- 
ranged them in a way which (with an 
interesting variation) the Roman Catho- 
lic and Lutheran churches follow to this 
day. In the Roman Catholic church 
what we count as [ and II are combined 
as one commandment. (II is not 
omitted, as some have charged, but 
simply made into an addition to I.) 
Then our III is the Roman Catholic II, 
our IV is their III, and so on down 
the line. When they come to their IX, 
it is our X, so what do they do for 
their tenth one? They split our num- 
ber X, as Augustine did, only they use 
the Deuteronomy version, which men- 
tions the wife before the house. Thus 
the Roman Catholic Ninth Command- 
ment reads: Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife. Their Tenth Command- 
ment is: Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house. . .ete. In the Lu- 
theran church the Tenth Commandment 
(in our enumeration) is also split, but 
using the Exodus version. Thus the 
Lutheran Ninth Commandment is: Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house; 
and the Tenth, Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife. . .ete. In the 
Jewish numbering, what we call the 
“preface” is I, our I and II are their 
II, and from III on they have the same 
numbering as ours. 

Our own arrangement goes back to 
the time of Philo, before the time of 
Christ, and is obviously the most sensi- 
ble. But all variations of the Com- 
mandments have all there are, differing 
only in arrangement. 

The Ten Commandments are there- 
fore an important link among Protes- 
Catholics and Jews. On some 
points of interpretation we differ; but we 
all stick to the main essentials, and we 
all agree that these are God’s laws, the 
base-lines of the true design for living. 


tants, 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Bill Seeks Repeal 
Of Evolution Law 


Tennessee News Letter 





A bill has been introduced in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature to repeal the Ten- 
nessee evolution law, which gave rise to 
the famous Scopes case of 1925. Repre- 
sentative Mary Shadow Hill of Rhea 
County, scene of the trial that brought 
William Jennings Bryan into conflict with 
Clarence Darrow, introduced a measure 
to repeal the law. The law now pro- 
vides a fine of $100 to $500 for anyone 
teaching a theory that ‘denies the story 
of divine creation of man as taught in 
the Bible.”” John T. Scopes, then a 
young teacher at Dayton, Tenn., allowed 


himself to be the subject of a test case 
that attracted the attention of the world. 
He was convicted and the law was re- 
tained in the statute books. Darrow 
was his chief counsel. 


Religious Groups Oppose 
State-Owned Liquor Stores 

Several Tennessee religious organiza- 
tions have worked diligently against 
bills pending in the state legislature to 
establish state-owned liquor stores. The 
Nashville Baptist Pastors’ Conference 
and other Southern Baptist groups have 
been particularly active. The Baptist 
pastors also urged church people to seek 
enactment of a local option beer law to 
supplant statewide open sale. Another 
series of legislative measures attracting 
wide attention and disapproval from 
church groups would repeal Tennessee’s 
laws against gambling on horse races. 
This action is being urged as a revenue- 
producing measure. 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa 


STILLMAN_COLLEGE 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 

@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


. Alabama. 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUTH 
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for 
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liberal arts 
and B. S. 


offered with many 


A four-year 


women. B. A. 


ceived for the 1951-52 term. 





CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


college for 
degrees are 
fields of concentra- 


tion. Registrations are now being re- 











9 a + 
The General Assembly’s Training School 
Prepares young persons for effective Christian service 
in local churches, mission fields, and Bible teaching. 
Write to: 


Henry Wade DuBose, President 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. 
Glee Club, Sports. 
tions for 1951 session should be made now. 


ment, beautiful campus. 


two years of high school. Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 

All courses accredited. Applica- 
For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Courtenay Sermon Gets 
Freedom Foundation Award 

Walter R. Courtenay, the Nashville 
Presbyterian minister who has won wide 
acclaim in Republican, anti-administra- 
tion and higher-income circles has re- 
ceived the second-place award for best 
sermons from the Freedom Foundation 
(see also page 4). These second annual 
awards were based on “outstanding con- 
tributions to freedom” in 1950. The 
award, given at Valley Forge, Pa., was 
the result of Dr. Courtenay’s sermon 
preached from the First church pulpit 
in Nashville, Feb. 12, 1950. The sermon 
drew heavily on John T. Flynn’s book, 
The Road Ahead, using the same title, 
and it sought to give Scriptural author- 
ity for its political views. Both the ser- 
mon and Dr. Courtenay have been 
widely used for propaganda purposes by 
the conservative Republican group and 
anti-administration organizations. When 
a Nashville newspaper printed the book 
in full, many Nashville ministers wrote 
a public protest of its bias in the direc- 
tion of the privileged groups or classes 
in our society and its unfair attack on 
the Federal Council of Churches. This 
protest was signed by five Presbyterian 
ministers,* two Episcopalians, (a rector 
and a bishop), four Methodists (includ- 
ing a bishop), two Lutherans and one 
Disciples minister. 


*The Presbyterians: E. W. Albright, 
Thos. C. Barr, Armand L. Currie, Geo. 
T. Hubbard, J. B. Ledford. 


Synod Seeks $100,000 for 
Negro Church in Nashville 

The Synod of Tennessee is launching 
a financial campaign for $100,000 to 
help place a Negro church in the unit- 
versity area of Nashville. The old St. 
Andrews church, located in the heart of 
Nashville, was forced to sell its property 
as a site for a new federal building. It 
is planned that the St. Andrews church, 
now meeting in a Seventh Day Adventist 
building, shall become the university 
church. Presbytery’s home mission com- 
mittee has located a new two-acre lot 
near the campuses of A & I State Col- 
lege, Fisk University, and Meharry 
Medical College. These three are among 
the finest schools of higher education 
for Negroes in the nation. Opportunt- 
ties confronting such a church in this 
new location in reaching the educated 





Accelerated College Program 


Summer Session 


First term: June 11-July 21 
Second term: July 23-Sept. 1 
Cooperating with national 
defense plans. 
1951 High School graduates 
may begin college careers. 
College students may accelerate 
their programs. 
For details address the Registrar 
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leadership of the Negro race in the 
South will be unlimited. 


Laymen Sponsor Leadership 
Classes at Southwestern 

Under sponsorship of the Laymen’s 
League in Memphis, leadership classes 
are being offered on Tuesday evenings 
during this semester at Southwestern. 
James L. Price, Jr., is teaching ‘‘The 
Prophets and Their Messages,” and John 
Osman offers a course on “Christian 
Fine Arts,” sharing time with Burnet 
C. Tuthill on “Sacred Music” and Ray- 
mond S. Hill on “Religious Drama.” 
The last three take four Tuesdays each. 


Laymen League Sets 
Ambitious Objectives 

Working in close cooperation with the 
home missions committee of Memphis 
Presbytery, the Laymen’s League of that 
area is leading the way in other signifi- 
cant efforts, in addition to the leader- 
ship school (see above). Another mid- 
winter project was a drive for $150,000 
for local church expansion. With Mem- 
phis population growing from 292,942 
to 384,012 from 1940 to 1950, these 
men are working on definite goals. The 
goals for this year include: (1) A 
chapel in the Berclair area, $65,000; 
(2) A presbytery’s D. R. E. (three-year 
contract), $15,000; (3) Aid to marginal 
churches, $35,000; (4) Establishment 
of a Negro church, $30,000; (5) Stu- 
dent loan fund, $5,000. For 1952 the 
goal is the establishment of a Founda- 
tion Fund with an annual income of 
$150,000. This fund would be used to 
do the same sort of extension work out- 
lined above. This four-year-old organ- 
ization is now led by Marvin S. Bliis, 
Jr., president, Paul M. Bryan, vice- 
president, Wm. J. Tomford, secretary, 
and Wm. H. Rahm, treasurer. 


Lenten Features Are 
Offered in Nashville 
Two series of daily Lenten services 





Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
| ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 








have been held in 
churches of Nashville. Noon time de- 
votional periods were conducted at 
Christ Church, Episcopal, and at McKen- 
dree Methodist Church. Leaders came 
from various denominations. Two Nash- 
ville dailies carried daily Lenten articles 
—one series by prominent American 
figures and the other by well-known 
local laymen. The Nashville Banner has 
become a subscriber to Religious News 
Service and uses RNS releases regularly. 


the Protestant 


Miscellany 


A Billy Graham meeting is scheduled 
for six weeks in Memphis beginning May 
20. Horace Hull and T. Walker Lewis 
head the arrangements committee. A. 
W. Dick is chairman of the committee 
to train 1,500 personal workers. . 
Southern Baptists officials in Nashville 
reported their denomination’s member- 
ship at 7,079,899, a gain of 318,624 
over 1949. Their Sunday School Buard 
was told that there was a gain of 503 
churches within the year, for a total of 
27,788. A $120,000 educational 
building for the First church, Columbia, 
is underway and should be completed in 
time for the 140th anniversary celebra- 
tion next fall. 

JOS. B. LEDFORD. 

Nashville. 
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Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial cources. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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Missionary 
Melodies 


Compiled by Lovanan Riccs Hotcoms 
Illustrated by Carot CRITCHFIELD 
Sixty selected songs about boys 
and girls of every land for 
children ages three to nine. 
Songs for fun, for worship, and 
singing games to play—simple, 
rhythmic, and _ picturesque 
music, within range of chil- 
dren’s voices... $2.00 
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THE PRINCETON 
INSTITUTE OF 
THEOLOGY 


July 9-19, 1951 


Ten days of fellowship, education 
and inspiration 

Opening address: Ralph W. Sockman 

of New York 


Bible hours: John A. Mackay on 
Ephesians and John Paterson of 
Drew on the Psalms. 

Convocation periods: Nels Ferré of 
Vanderbilt and Joseph Fletcher of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Evening meetings on live contem- 
porary subjects by John A. Mackay, 
E. Harris Harbison of Princeton 
University, Paul Blanshard. Series 
of sermons by Murdo Ewen Mac- 
donald of Edinburgh. 

Elective Courses by: 

Henry S. Gehman of Princeton 
George S. Hendry of Princeton 
Donald Macleod of Princeton 
Lefferts A. Loetscher of Princeton 
Elam Davies of Wales 

Norman V. Hope of Princeton 
Edward J. Jurji of Princeton 

Paul L. Lehmann of Princeton 


Moderate charges. 
address: 
J. CHRISTY WILSON 


Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


For information 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 





Chance of a Lifetime 


Because this concerns a social prob- 
lem frankly faced, we believe it de- 
serves special recognition. Produced by 
Pictures Ltd., and released 
through Ballantine Picture Corporation, 
it is the story of what happens in an 
English factory when the workmen, in 


Pilgrim 








SOUND ECONOMICAL a refractory mood, declare to their 
EXPEDITIOUS gruff employer that they could run the 
factory better than he does. Taking 


BROADWAY PLAN 
CHURCH FINANCE 


4. 8. BRACEWERLL 
Director 


them at their word, he steps aside and 
lets them try it. They soon learn that 
the “Boss” had indispensable abilities 





1408 Sterling Building 
Mewzte. 


, Texes 








*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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Men in the service and other young people away from 
home can still unite in spiritual fellowship with the home 
folks through the Bible readings, meditations and prayers 
presented day by day in The Upper Room. 


Those away and those at home, as they join in the same 
devotions, will be thinking and praying for one another. 
There is strength and joy in the knowledge that someone 
» + » many miles away .. . is praying for you! 


Send your order NOW for a supply of The Upper Room, 
May-June issue, the annual Lay Witness Number, written 
Ten or 
Individual 


by laymen and laywomen from all walks of life. 
more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 
subscriptions, 50 cents per year. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


THE POCKET EDITION (identical with the Regular 
Edition except in size) is small enough to fit 
into the pockets of service uniforms, light enough 
to mail first class in an ordinary envelope for 
three cents. Hundreds of thousands were dis- 
tributed during World War Ii. Popular with 
civilians, too, because it slips easily into a man’s 
pocket or a woman’s purse, Order a supply of 
the Pocket Edition along with the Regular Edition. 





and faced problems which had never 
touched them. But the employer also 
learns that workers with initiative can 
develop into able leaders when respon- 
sibility is shared. A very satisfying 
conclusion is reached when the every- 
day drama ends in a glow of mutual 
esteem and a step toward cooperation 
between labor and management is taken, 

While this plausible story is told in 
a matter-of-fact, simple way, many fea- 
tures of informative value are inter- 
woven into the plot. From the time 
when some dissatisfied workers com- 
plain about the irascibility of ‘‘the old 
man’’ we follow the rise and fall of 
the workers’ spirit, whether disgruntled 
or enthusiastic. Behind the seeming 
“the Boss” is the unad- 
mitted affection for the factory and the 
men—a family tradition in which both 
he and the workers have grown and 
worked together. 

Through this study in human relation- 
ships and responsibilities of labor and 
management, a fascinating story has 
been developed into a thoroughly en- 
tertaining production. Unpretentious 
in settings, it has some pointed truths 
to express, and it expresses them well. 
—FOR: adults, young people. 
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PRICE IS HELD 


Frank W. Price, Presbyterian, 
U. S. missionary to China, is said 
to have been arrested by Chinese 
Communists, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of March 17. 
The news item quoted the China 
News, pro-Nationalist English-lan- 
guage daily as its source. No 
charges under which Dr. Price is 
supposed to have been arrested 
were mentioned by the paper. 


11 Months’ Receipts 
Shown By Agencies 


Eleven months’ benevolences reported 
by the Assembly’s agencies are as fol- 


lows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$362,940; decrease, $7,106. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $627,- 
837. 

Education (Richmond), $229,055; 
increase, $24,393. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $ 

World Missions (Nashville), $892,- 


601; increase, $63,840; 
of Progress, $196,576. 
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eo 7 . 
The Beginning of Sin 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 8, 1951 


Genesis 3; Print 3:1-6, 9-15, 24 


Our studies this quarter bring before 
us some of the “Great Epochs of the 
Bible,’ turning points in the drama of 
redemption. Last week we looked at 
the Biblical account of creation, which, 
we discovered, is concerned not with 
the method of creation, but with the 
fact that God is the Creator, and that 
the end of his creation is man made in 
the image of God, and commanded by 
God to replenish the earth and subdue 
it. When God had completed his work, 
we read that he “saw everything that 
he had made and behold it was very 
good.” 

We look now at the Biblical account 
of the beginning of sin. 


I. Sin, 3:1-6 


In the tamiliar story we know so 
well a serpent tempts the woman; she 
eats the forbidden fruit (we are no- 
where told that it was an apple) and 
offers some of it to the man (Adam, 
meaning man) who also eats. 

The writer of Genesis remarks: ‘‘Now 
the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of the field.”’ The story is told 
so as to emphasize this point. First the 
serpent attempts to create a doubt in 
the woman’s mind as to God’s wisdom 
and goodness. “Did God really say (in- 
sinuating that the prohibition was 
absurd, unreasonable, incredible), ‘Ye 
shall not eat of any tree (note the ex- 
aggeration) of the garden?’” Such a 
prohibition, the serpent suggests, is al- 
most unbelievable, certainly it is un- 
reasonable. This is the first step in his 
carefully planned campaign to lodge a 
doubt in the woman’s mind as to the 
wisdom, the reasonableness of the di- 
vine prohibition. The woman is forced 
to admit that there is a prohibition, 
not of any tree of the garden, but of 
the tree in the midst of the garden. 
God had said, “Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 

The serpent now proceeds to deny the 
truthfulness of God’s threat, to suggest 
an unworthy motive for it, and to hold 
out the hope of a great boon to be 
secured by disobedience. The immedi- 
ate reward, adroitly through fallaciously 
put forward, thus sets out of sight the 
remoter penalty. Nor does the serpent 
altogether deceive the woman. He 
tells her a partial truth in that she 
does not die immediately, her eyes are 
opened (3:7), she and man do become 
as God to know good and evil (3:22). 
But there is so much that he conceals. 
His statements are not lies, requiring 
absolute refutation, but half-truths (far 
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more deadly than lies) 
planation. 

The serpent first led the woman to 
doubt God’s wisdom and goodness. He 
then went on to deny flatly God’s truth- 
fulness, God’s sincerity, and to put be- 
fore her promises half-true, but funda- 
mentally false. He stands back now and 
allows the fruit to make its natural ap- 
peal to the woman’s own desires. There 
is the appeal of sensual enjoyment, of 
aesthetic delight, of intellectual curios- 
ity. ‘‘And when the woman saw the 
tree was good for food, and that it was 
a delight to the eyes, and the tree was 
to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat.” 
It was the serpent who led Eve to dis- 
trust God, but it was true of her as 
James says it is true of us all, “Each 
man is tempted when he is drawn away 
by his own lusts and enticed. Then the 
lust, when it hath conceived, beareth 
sin, and sin when it is full grown, 
bringeth forth death”? (James 1:15). 

“The woman,” we read further, ‘‘also 
gave unto her husband and he did eat.’ 
Apparently Adam was led more easily 
into sin than his wife. Man is so 
easily led into sin, we will not say by 
woman, as the ancients did (though 
this is sometimes the case), but by his 
fellowman. The serpent knew that 
when he had led the woman into sin 
he could trust her to do the rest. 

How are we to understand this story? 
Is it to be taken as a literal account, 
or is it to be interpreted as allegory 
or myth? We cannot be too dogmatic. 
Even the so-called literalists assume 
that it was Satan, and not a serpent, 
that spoke to the woman, though we 
are nowhere told that this was the case. 
It may be, as some believe, that Satan 
spoke to man through the mouth of a 
serpent as today he sometimes speaks 
through the mouth of a friend. It may 
be on the other hand that we have the 
essential facts dramatically, pictorially 
presented. This is the more modern 
view. As Earl Douglass writes, ‘“‘The 
writer was using the serpent, the fruit, 
and the tree as an external framework 
of symbolism to convey the underlying 
truth that sin came into the world to 
break the bond of fellowship between 
God and man. He is telling this pro- 
found truth in words that the smallest 
child can understand.” In any case we 
have here the record of actual facts. 
Man failed to reach the goal which God 
set before him because he sinned. The 
sin consisted in disobedience to the will 
of God. It was prompted by doubt of 
God’s goodness and wisdom, doubt of 


requiring ex- 


God’s sincerity and truth, man’s own 
lust and desires. 


II. Its Consequences, 3:7-24 


We have already seen that Satan’s 
promises to the woman were partly 
true; the evil, however, was wholly con- 
cealed. 

1. The first consequence was shame 
(3:7). The eyes of the man and the 
woman were opened, as the serpent had 
said. But the knowledge which they 
had attained brought neither happiness, 
nor wisdom, nor power, but only the 
consciousness of sin and of its conflict 
with the will of God. Satan’s truths 
are half truths. The hidden half brings 
shame and ruin. 

2. The second consequence was aliena- 
tion from God (3:8-13). Overburdened 
with the sense of guilt man and woman 
no longer found pleasure in the com- 
pany of God. When they heard God’s 
voice they hid themselves among the 
trees. The completeness of the aliena- 
tion comes out even more plainly in 
the inquiry that follows. God ques- 
tions them, not to obtain information, 
but to give them the opportunity for 
self-examination and acknowledgement 
of guilt. He gives the guilty pair every 
opportunity to make a full confession 
of their sins, but to the end they put 
the fault on everyone except themselves. 
Thus the man said: “The woman gave 
me of the tree and [ did eat—the wo- 
man Thou gavest me’’—as though God 
himself was ultimately to blame. And 
the woman said, ‘‘The serpent beguiled 
me, and [I did eat.’’ Since neither the 
man nor the woman would confess their 
sin the penalty was pronounced. 

3. The third consequence we define 
commonly as the “curse” (3:14-21). It 
falls first on the serpent, second on the 
woman, and last on the man. First 
on the serpent. There are two parts. 
The first part (14) refers to the hu- 
miliation of the serpent. Perhaps by 
its life passed in the dust it was to 
remind men of the prostrate condition 
in which was God’s design and intention 
that the power of evil should ever be 
held down. The second part we speak 
of as the protevangelium, that is, the 
first promise of a Savior (15). 

God says that there shall be a per- 
petual conflict between the seed of the 
serpent and the seed of woman, that 
is between man and Satan; that man 
shall suffer (the serpent shall bruise 
his heel), that man shall finally tri- 
umph (he shall bruise the serpent’s 
head). There is no promise of a Mes- 
siah. God merely says that in the age- 
long conflict with evil, man, sorely 
wounded, will ultimately triumph. One 
of the most interesting studies we can 
make in the Bible is to note how the 
promise of ultimate victory over sin 
here given to the human race gradually 
narrows and becomes more definite un- 
til at last the angel appears to Joseph 
and says: ‘Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus for he shall save his people from 
their sins’? (Mt. 1:21). 
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The penalty is next pronounced on 
the woman (vs. 16). It deals with the 
two aspects of the married woman’s 
life. It gratifies her desire but crosses 
it with sorrow. The penalty brings its 
blessing, and the blessing its discipline. 
The second clause has to do with the 
antithesis of woman’s love and man’s 
lordship. It is to be noted that man 
has often abused his position, but if 
this was a part of the “curse,” which 
is doubtful, it has been removed by 
Jesus, who restored woman to the ideal 
position sketched in Genesis 2:18, 23- 
24, and for the first time in history 
treated her as equal with man. 

The penalty falls lastly upon man 
(17-19). It consists of two parts: first 
toil, and then death. The penalty was 
not work, for man could never be happy 
unless he had work to do. Accord- 
ingly, work was assigned him in the 
Garden of Eden, before the Fall (2:15), 
and there will be work for him in 
heaven (Mt, 24:47; 26:14-30). The 
curse then was not work, but the la- 
boriousness, the wearying toil which ac- 
companies so much of our labor here 
on earth. Ryle calls our attention to 
the fact that ‘‘as in the sentence upon 
woman, so here in the sentence upon 
the man suffering is not punitive, but 
disciplinary, being associated with his 
highest vocation. The necessity of labor 
has proved man’s greatest blessing, it 
has evoked the qualities which are dis- 
tinctively most noble and has been the 
cause of all progress and improvement.” 
In other words, God takes the highest 
blessing, both of woman and of man, 
and crosses it with pain; there follows 
therefrom the noblest qualities both of 
the woman and also of the man. The 
second part of the penalty is death: 
physical death, some have thought, not 
immediately, but finally (dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return); but 
more probably moral and _ spiritual 
death, the death of the soul. 

4. The fourth consequence was ex- 
pulsion from Paradise (3:22-24). The 
cherubim (used throughout the Bible 
as symbols of God’s majesty and pres- 
ence) and the flaming sword set to 
guard the way to the tree of life are 
a symbolic expression of the truth that 
the garden of innocence and purity and 
ideal happiness cannot be entered again 
by man upon earth. And yet God has 
not cast man aside. The divine care 
still attended them, providing the gar- 
ments needed in the new and harsh 
environment, an earnest that they were 
not beyond the pale of God’s love and 
forgiveness. 

The account in Genesis tells us what 
befell Adam and Eve because of their 
sin. lt is inferred in what follows, and 
plainly stated by Paul in Romans 5:12 
that “through one man sin entered into 
the world, and death through sin; and 
so death passed unto all men, for that 
all sinned.’”’ This does not mear that 
all men sin because Adam sinned; but 
that all men sin as Adam sinned. The 
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word “Adam” in the Hebrew means 
Man, and it is man’s experience, man’s 
sin (i. e., missing the mark) that we 
see illustrated in the story of Adam 
and Eve, and not merely the story of 
the first pair. As Dr. Peake points out, 
the significance of Adam, as of Christ, 
is universal, not indeed as a mere in- 
dividual, but as, in a sense, the race. 
“The act of Adam is crucial just be- 
cause it is typical; the nature of Adam 
is our common. nature. Only because 
Adam was truly representative could 
the individual act be charged with uni- 
versal significance.’”’ God created man 
in his image, but man has missed the 
mark which God set for him; his sin 
has alienated him from God and brought 
suffering and death into the world, 
which might otherwise have proved a 
Paradise for him and for his descen- 
dants. 


The Lesson Applied 


We have in this chapter a wonderful 
study of sin. 

1. The origin of sin. It was Satan 
who tempted the man and the woman. 
Now Satan is not so real to us as he 
was to our fathers. But call him by 
what name we will, he is still at work 
in the world, and he still knows how 
to fit the temptation to meet the in- 
dividual’s weakness. He came first dis- 
guised as a serpent. He doesn’t come 
that way today, and not with legendary 
horns and tail. He is more likely to 
speak to us through our friends, as he 
spoke to Jesus through Peter, or to 
come clothed in the garments of an 
angel of light. But he still comes with 
the arts of the serpent, weaving about 
us the same sort of mysterious fascina- 
tion that a serpent exercises over his 
victims. He always comes subtly. He 
varies his approach to the individual’s 
weakness, but he often comes to us in 
the same way that he came to Eve, and 
we can learn from her experience. First 
he leads us to doubt the wisdom of 
God’s law, its propriety. The he denies 
the evil consequences which we had 
anticipated would follow (‘‘You can get 
away with it! It won’t hurt you. Try 
it just this once and see’’) and at the 
same time lures us on by fallacious 
promises, which are partly true (there- 
in lies the danger) but which artfully 
conceal the evil, which will appear when 
the immediate pleasure has been for- 
gotten. And yet we cannot put the 
blame on Satan, or on the woman, or 
on God, on our environment. We must 
take the blame to ourselves. James 
was right. Each man is tempted when 
he is drawn away by his own lusts and 
enticed. (How would you illustrate the 
truth above in your own life, in the 
life of the world?) 

2. The nature of sin. In the case of 
Adam and Eve sin was rebellion against 
God’s will, based upon unbelief. Is this 
true of men generally? How would you 
illustrate it from the life of today? 


Frank S. Mead writes: “ ‘The Sevéy 
Deadly Sins’ have been a matter of dis- 
cussion and difference for centuries; 
there are many different lists. For those 
of us who live today the following list 
might be the most dangerous, if not 
the most deadly: policy without prin- 
ciples, wealth without work, pleasure 
without conscience, knowledge without 
character, commerce and industry with- 
out morality, science without humanity, 
worship without sacrifice.”” (Tarbell’s 
Teachers’ Guide) What would you 
add? 

3. The consequences of sin. To Adam 
and Eve sin brought shame, alienation 
from God, the ‘‘curse,’’ exclusion from 
Paradise. It brings shame to us, and 
likewise alienation from God. It is sin 
which separates us from God, which 
leads us to hide ourselves from him, 
But God gives us the opportunity to 
confess our sins, as he did Adam and 
Eve. If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins. Sin 
unconfessed brings a curse. It shuts 
us out as it did Adam, from that earthly 
paradise which otherwise we might en- 
joy. In general, we may say that 
Satan’s promises are fulfilled to us as 
they were to Adam. They are half- 
fulfilled, and the hidden half includes 
shame, disgrace and ruin. (Have you 
seen this illustrated in individual lives 
—in the life of the world?) 

4. The conquest of sin. Gen. 3:15 
tells us that there will be a perpetual 
conflict between man and Satan. How 
true it is. The history of man is the 
history of his struggle against sin. It 
is true of the individual. We must 
struggle continually against our lower 
natures, our baser impulses. What we 
do with our lives depends in large mea- 
sure on what we do with sin. It is 
true also of the race. The history of 
mankind is a history of his struggle 
against sin. That struggle still con- 
tinues. Creed, avarice, hate, social in- 
justice, exploitation, war—these are 
some of the sins which we are called 
upon to eradicate. 

Genesis 3:15 tells us that man shall 
suffer. That is true of the individual. 
We have suffered, we shall suffer, in this 
life, and in the case of some, it may 
be in the life to come. It is true also 
of the race. The world today is full 
of wretchedness and woe. A great deal 
no doubt is due to man’s ignorance, 
man’s incapacity, but a great deal is 
due to man’s selfishness, to man’s sil. 

Genesis 3:15 tells us finally that man 
shall conquer. Here at the beginning 
of God’s revelation we find the prophecy 
of an everlasting conflict between man 
and sin, but also the prophesy of vic- 
tory. Man shall conquer; sin shall be 
overcome. That victory becomes possi- 
ble through Jesus Christ. We can wit 
the victory in our individual lives, as 
we surrender our lives to him. We can 
win the victory in society as we extend 
his ideals, as we lead men to subject 
their wills to him. 
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BOOK NOTES 


WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 
nold J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
press, New York. 165 pp., $2.50. 

This is a selection made by A. V. 
Fowler, with Toynbee’s approval, from 
the six-volume “‘A Study of History,” of 
passages bearing on the theme indicated 
in the title. While the un-historical 
reader may be overwhelmed at times, 
for the Lycurgean system and the Mam- 
luks, Uzbeg and Shamash-shum-ukin 
are hardly household words in America, 
still the world-wide sweep of the au- 
thor’s knowledge of history gives tre- 
mendous weight to his main thesis: 
that they who take the sword perish by 
the sword. Besides looking at Sparta, 
Assyria, Charlemagne and Timurlane in 
some detaiJ, Prof. Toynbee has chapters 
on the war-stricken world of today, on 
militarism and the military virtues, the 
intoxication of victory, “Goliath and 
David,” the price of progress in mili- 
tary technique, and the failure of the 
“saviour with the sword.” In view of 
America’s present feverish war prepara- 
tions, this dispassionate review of such 
doings in the past is not at all encour- 
aging. 


By Ar- 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


GOD AND THE NATIONS. Edited 
by Paul Newton Poling. Doubleday & 
Co., New York. 128 pp., $2.00. 

God and the Nations is a cooperative 
study of some of the most critical ques- 
tions of foreign policy, a careful and 
discriminating discussion of the essen- 
tial factors in the current struggle for 
the souls of men. The timeliness of 
this book has been greatly increased by 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and 
enforces many of its conclusions and 
warnings. 

The position is that good and only 
good can overcome evil and that those 
holding this philosophy must take the 
initiative in ending the ‘cold war.” 
Point 4 entirely under the United Na- 
tions is an element in such an initial 
strategy, and can develop into “the 
moral equivalent of war.’’ The ‘‘calcu- 
lated risks’”’ of political strategists are 
foolhardly unless God is taken into their 
“calculations.”’ Ideals not obeyed are 
ideals betrayed. Out of our betrayed 
ideals may come the resignation to the 
coming of the day of atomic fire with a 
“sight too fearful for the feel of fear.” 
The major and ever-increasing arma- 
ment appropriations must be turned 
from the economic waste heap of ‘‘guns”’ 
to the welfare of the people and the 
productive enterprise of the world. 

In this book five experts in their re- 
spective fields (Vera M. Dean, Harry R. 
Rudin, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Walter W. 
Van Kirk, and James P. Warburg) give 
us a vital, hard-hitting treatise “for 
every responsible American who appre- 
ciates the intense need of constructive 
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thinking concerning the future of the 
United States and its responsibility to 
world peace. 


N. J. WARREN. 
Selma, Ala. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY. By David Edgar 
Lindstrom. The Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, lll. 106 pp., $2.00. 

The chapters in this book are the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in 1950. The 
title of the book is misleading. One 
would expect the chief emphasis of the 
book to be on religious liberty, but it 
is primarily a discussion of the develop- 
ment and importance of religion in rural 
life. The author tells us that his 
original plan was to show that ‘in rural 
life there could be found the expression 
and application of some of the most 
important Christian principles found in 
the utterances of the Founder of the 
religion.””’ Further study led him to 
change the emphasis to show not only 
the ideas of his original plan but also 
to “indicate that the foundations of 
American religious liberty are rooted in 
its rural life.’”” It is doubtful whether 
he changed the emphasis sufficiently to 
warrant the title. He says much that 
is good about religion in rural life and 
about the importance of the rural 
church. He says some good things 
about religious liberty. But he is not 
convincing in his claim that American 
religious liberty grows out of rural life 

LOCKE WHITE. 

Raphine, Virginia. 
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Free! Baker Book House, Dept. PO, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 





For ministers 

and teachers 
For students 

and laymen 


A HARMONY 
OF THE 
WESTMINSTER 
PRESBYTERIAN 








STANDARDS 


by James Benjamin Green 


The Confession of Faith, the Larger 
Catechism, and the Shorter Cate- 
chism are printed in parallel columns 
for comparative study. Explanatory 
notes by Dr. Green make the Stand- 
ards easily understandable by lay- 
men and give valuable help to those 
conducting classes of instruction. 


$3.50 
Order your copy today! 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 
Box 1176 Richmond 9, Virginia 
Box 1020 Dallas 1, Texas 
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‘‘Congratulations ...I1 think it is splendidly pre- 
pared and I wish to express my thanks for it.’,—HUN- 
TER B. BLAKELY, Secretary, Higher Education. 


For every single one of your 


High School Students! 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Every 


—will want and ought to have the 1950-51 issue 
of the Going-to-College Handbook, if the book has 
not already been distributed to them. 


National Church College Day—April 8—will find the Going-to-College 
Handbook made-to-order for it. This, the first year the day has been on the 
church’s schedule, should find you well supplied with this splendid book 
for your young people. 


NOW ---before April 8 


Many churches supplied this book to their college- 
bound young people last August; some presented it 
to their high school young people, as we urged them 
to do; others have secured copies and distributed 
them all through the year. But there are still others 
who have waited for some such opportunity as the 
coming April 8. 

Do not let your church miss a good opportunity 
to put this helpful handbook into the hands of ALL 


your high school young people. 


I want the high school students of my church and com- 


munity to have copies of the 1950-51 Going-to-College Handbook. While the 


supply lasts, send us AT ONCE (circle one) : 
300 250 200 150 100 75 50 40 


Name .. Address 


copies 


City (amd SOMO) . ow ccccccscccvccscccccccees 
These are for the Church. 
Or, send the bill to: .. 


PRICE of College Handbook: 
Postage will be paid where cash accompanies order. 


1-9 copies, 35c each; 10-19, 30c each; 20 or more, 
25c each. (Envelopes for 
individual mailing 2c each, or FREE with orders of 50 or more copies if needed 


and requested.) 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS ° 1 North 6th St. © Richmond 19, Virginia 
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You gave it to your college young 
people last fall; now give it to all 
those in high school. 





HERE IS WHAT IT OFFERS: 


Lists of all Presbyterian colleges 
Pictures and details about many of these colleges 
Wise counsel about : 


Choosing a college; 

Campus clothes; 

What makes a good roommate; 

Working your way ; 

The college church ; 

A meaningful devotional life, 
etc., etc. 


MAKE SURE that your young 
people get this book. Make a per 
sonal check on your church’s situa 
tion if you are one of these individ 
uals: 


*PASTOR 

*EDUCATION SECRETARY 
(W. O. C.) 

*SPONSOR OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

*D. R. E. 

°S. S. SUPERINTENDENT 

*WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 

*MEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 

*YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRESIDENT 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 




















